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TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report. 

The Faculty of the School has been the same as it was 
last year. Of the two Fellows, Mr. Van Buren served by 
reappointment and Mr. De Witt came newly to the School. 
Mr. Van Buren completed, with minute fidelity and thorough- 
ness, his transcription of the Vatican Palimpsest of Cicero's 
Republic. This important paper has been ready since last 
summer for publication. A second paper by Mr. Van Buren, 
entitled ' Greek Inscriptions from Asia Minor, Cyprus, and 
the Cyrenaica,' has been sent to the Journal of the Institute 
for publication among the Papers of the School. 

The first supplementary volume of Papers of the School is at 
last about to appear; and the Director sends word that other 
valuable papers are in progress, — enough to make a second 
volume. After many vicissitudes, due to inadequate pecuniary 
resources, the School is now entering on a time of active sci- 
entific productivity. Unfortunately for us, the School has no 
money to publish these papers, and the amount of help which the 
Journal of the Institute can offer is insufficient to secure more 
than the publication of a part of what the School is producing. 
We are therefore particularly grateful for the assistance of the 
Carnegie Institution, of which I shall speak in a later paragraph. 
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The number of students this year was twenty-one. Six of 
these returned for a second or third year. The testimony of 
the Director, supplemented by the opinions of others, indicates 
that the quality of the students this year was better than before, 
— a fact which is due, no doubt, to a somewhat stricter enforce- 
ment of our standards for entrance, and the gradual development 
of a nucleus of students who remain for more than one year. 

The increase of the library is most gratifying, and a prom- 
ising beginning has been made in the development of a teaching 
museum. 

As appears from the Treasurer's account, the financial year 
ending August 31, 1904, closed with a balance to the credit of 
the School of nearly $3000; but it must be remembered that 
this apparent balance is much greater than the real surplus of 
receipts over expenditures, which is probably less than $500. 
The balance at the close of the financial year ending August 
31, 1905, was approximately $4000. 

It is a matter of special gratification to be able to report that, 
at the annual meeting of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, the Trustees, and subsequently the Executive Committee, 
voted in favor of making the following grants for the aid of 
scientific investigations to be conducted by the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome : first, a grant of $1600 a year, 
for five years, for two research-fellowships, at $800 each, in 
classical archaeology, with the privilege of using one of these 
fellowships for investigation in the field of classical art and 
literature; second, a grant not exceeding $1000 a year, for 
three years, to assist in the publication and distribution of the 
results of scientific investigations conducted by the School. 

For this generous help we have to thank the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution and President Gilman, whose interest in 
our cause has been unwearied. 

The Director of the School paid a short visit to this country 
in August, 1905, and at that time conferred with me regarding 
several questions. One was the possible affiliation of the School 
with the newly established American Academy in Rome. It 
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was, of course, clear that no step should be taken which might 
interfere in the least degree with the autonomy of the School 
or with its complete and untrammelled efficiency in pursuing 
its work of instruction and scientific investigation. At the 
same time, the wisdom of establishing relations of reciprocity 
and cooperation was also evident. Perhaps it may be prema- 
ture to inquire in what way and to what degree this is advisable 
or possible. Apparently, however, if done at all, it will have 
to be solely in the form of extending the advantages of the 
School and the Academy mutually to the students and Faculty 
of each. I trust that the Managing Committee, at their session 
in December, 1905, will discuss the possibility and advisability 
of such cooperation. 

Another matter which will soon press for settlement is the 
present arrangements for housing the School. The growth of 
the library has been so rapid that we are unable to display 
it satisfactorily in the present building. While the number 
of students has been increasing at only a moderate rate, yet, 
the increase has been fairly constant. The number of courses 
of instruction also tends to increase. For these reasons, the 
house is getting to be too small. It is very important that a. 
larger and permanent home be secured soon, for this will add 
greatly to the efficiency and dignity of the School. 

The Endowment Fund has made good progress toward the 
1100,000 mark. We have 154,000 paid in and invested, — a 
gain of about 116,000 over last year. We have also over 138,000 
subscribed conditionally on securing the $100,000. This brings 
our total up to #92,000, — within $8000 of the goal. This 
increase is almost entirely due to four large subscriptions, of 
$5000 each, made by Messrs. Allison V. Armour, Stephen S. 
Palmer, James Loeb, and Richard Mortimer. 

In the opinion of the Director, a slight amendment should 
be made to the Thirteenth Regulation of the School, which 
defines the eligibility of applicants for admission as students. 
The purpose of the suggested amendment is to substitute "a 
recommendation from the Classical Department of the Uni- 
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versity or College from which the students come " for the 
"satisfactory certificate from the University or College" now 
required in our Thirteenth Regulation. 

The complimentary resolutions adopted by the Managing 
Committee in December, 1904, regarding the retirement of 
Professor Petersen from the German Archaeological Institute 
in Home, were appropriately printed on parchment by Theo- 
dore De Vinne, and were delivered to Professor Petersen per- 
sonally, in Rome, by the Director of the School and Mr. Allison 
Armour of the Managing Committee. 

It has at times been suggested that the School should devote 
its activities solely to the scientific training of scholars and 
investigators, and not try to provide, in addition, courses of 
general educational value for the benefit of students who come 
to Rome to pass a year or so in order to return with better 
equipment for teaching ancient history and the classics in our 
schools and colleges. That the School of Rome must do scien- 
tific work and train investigators, even if it should be able to 
do nothing else, is so evident that I imagine there is no dis- 
sent on this point; for unless this is done, the School must 
fail, from the lack of constant presence and use of the methods 
and standards of knowledge on which the value of the School 
depends. No doubt it would be a great achievement for any 
School to produce three or four scientifically trained scholars a 
year, even if it did nothing more. The recent increase in the 
number of our fellowships will naturally enable the School to 
do more in this direction. But I hope we shall continue to 
maintain and develop the educational as well as the scientific side 
of the school as fully as our means allow. The Prefect of the 
Vatican library, three years ago, in conversation, expressed to 
me the opinion that the educational side of the School had 
proved its value; and the same view has been held by other 
competent observers. The value of a year in Rome, directed 
by the teaching of the School, has been evidenced in the case of 
many teachers after their return to America. One of the most 
convincing instances which has come to my notice occurred at 
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the Classical Conference at the University of Michigan, this 
last March, when a teacher of Latin in an Illinois high school 
related what benefit she had derived from one year at the 
School. That it had been well worth while was clear, not 
only from her discriminating account, but from the emphatic 
approval expressed by some of the best classical scholars in 
the country who heard it. It also seems to me important 
to maintain these general courses for the sake of specialists, if 
only as a corrective to narrowness and unsympathetic isolation 
in their particular spheres of work. In this general connection 
I desire to quote, as part of this report, a part of a letter written 
from Rome by Professor J. B. Carter : 

"By far the most effective teacher connected with the American School 
in Rome is the City of Rome itself. Our courses are valuable just in pro- 
portion as they take their keynote from here, and our best courses are those 
which supplement the perpetual instruction which ' Roma Aeterna ' is forever 
giving. What the economists call ' place- value ' is the truest criterion in 
judging the work of a course. Of the various things worth doing, those 
are most worth doing which can be done here better than anywhere else ; 
and be a thing never so good in itself, if it can be done approximately as 
well at home, it is foolish to teach it here. This is the first principle on 
which the courses of instruction should be selected. The second principle 
is a regard for the character of the students and their specific needs. If this 
year was no exception to the general rule, it may be said that the students 
fall into two classes, — those who have received more special training and 
have distinctly scholarly qualifications, and those who have come here to 
pass a year which shall enable them to teach Latin and Roman history 
in our schools and smaller colleges with a greater sense of reality. There 
ought, therefore, to be certain courses of distinctly general interest for all 
the students, and certain more technical courses for small numbers. Mr. 
Norton's outdoor course in Topography, for the first half of the year, and 
his course in the museum, for the second half, are precisely the sort of 
courses that all the students need and want. Their enthusiastic attendance 
gave ample "testimony of this. Mr. De Cou's course on Archaeology, through- 
out the year, was also of distinctly general interest; while his 'Greek Epig- 
raphy' and 'Modern Greek' were naturally more technical, and supplied 
the needs of the small number who demand special attention. 

"It has been customary for the Professor of Latin to give courses on 
Epigraphy and Palaeography. I ventured to deviate slightly from that 
rule, because it seemed to me that the most essential element not already 
provided for in the other courses was Roman History, and that a general 
course of an historical character was distinctly needed. In order, however, 
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to focus the history as much as possible upon the City of Rome, and to 
combine some Topography with it, I chose as my subject the Early History 
of Roman Religion, lecturing two hours a week throughout the year, and 
carrying the discussion from the earliest beginnings down to the Second Punic 
War. This course had the additional advantage that it supplemented Mr. 
Norton's course on Topography, and therefore left him free to devote him- 
self to greater detail. 

" In addition to this course I read Roman Inscriptions, two hours a week, 
with a small group of students. We read between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred inscriptions, picking out the most important historically 
in the museums of the Thermae, the Capitol, the Conservatori, and the 
Vatican. The interest of the students was most gratifying, and was a 
renewed proof of the fascination of inscriptions when read for their con- 
tent rather than their form. 

" I did not give the traditional course in Palaeography, because, with my 
course on Roman Religion, only one other course was physically possible — 
and in that case there could be no question of the place-value of inscriptions 
over manuscripts, in the face of the numerous successful reproductions of 
manuscripts which make the study of palaeography in America more and 
more easy." 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW F. WEST, Chairman. 
Princeton University, 
September 1, 1905. 



